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HOW TO KEEP ORDER, AND HOW TO GOVERN.* 


Upon assuming charge of your school and entering upon your 
school room duties, your first business will be to set about reducing 
things to order, and establishing some sort of system. Without it 
you can do nothing. But before proceeding to specify particular 
ways and methods of keeping order—for I mean to be very practi- 


cal—I want to theorize a little upon order as an educational force. 

We speak of an orderly school as being a very good thing—con- 
venient and necessary for teachers and pupils, and so it is. But it 
seems to me that there are other and higher ends to be secured. 
Habits of order, habits of obedience, habits of planning and timing 
work, habits of conforming one’s self to plans—these are largely 
matters of education, and they are as valuable to the pupils a8 gram- 
mar or geography. Why not? The boy or girl trained all the way 
along to doing things in an orderly manner, would not, we know, 
“depart from it” when old. In looking about us we notice that 
the simplest business fails of being a success when managed by one 
who conducts his affairs without order or plan. The farmer, for 
example, fails, or only half succeeds, not that he does not work hard. 
enough, not so much that he is deficient in arithmetic, or spelling. 
or anything else in the line of school studies, but more especially, 
as it often happens, because he has no faculty, acquired or other- 
wise, of moving upon chaos and bringing order and system out of 
it. Indeed, his performances are often exactly the reverse of this. 
I maintain, then, that the teacher should shape, manipulate, and 


*An addrees intended especially for young teachers, delivered before the Saline 
County Teachers’ institute at Wilber, by Prof. A. Freese, of Cleveland, Ohie. 
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govern his school with some reference to the ends which I have 
indicated. 

But to return to the topic of remark as first stated. I will go 
with you to one of your school houses; I will suppose it to be the 
first or opening day of school, and that 40 or 50 pupils of all ages 
usually found in ordinary district schools, are assembled for instruc- 
tion. You ask me this question: How would you proceed ? 

In one short lecture I can give only a partial answer. I must 
beg you to accept the very brief and imperfect reply which I now 
offer. 

First, 1 will tell you how I would no¢ proceed. I would not make 
a parade of my authority, telling my pupils what they must do, 
what they must not do, and what J was going to do. I would not 
bring to my desk hickory sticks, rawhides, or other implements of 
subjugation and force. I would not prepare and read to my school 
a code of rules. But this 1 would do: I would, at the outset, try 
to establish in the minds of all, the notion of self-control and velun- 
tary performance of duty. I would show them in every possible 
way that I meant to treat them well. I would endeavor to be just, 
for little folks, you will always observe, are very sensitive to injust- 
ice, even the smallest. I would encourage their self respect, and do 
all in my power to inspire them with truthfulness and with a pride 
of doing right simply because it is right and because it pleased me 
to have it so. 

Yor will see, I think, how much is lost to the child in educa- 
tional value where the opposite conrse is taken--where right action 
is compelled and obedience secured through fear of punishment. 

As to rules and regulations, you will have need of very few be- 
sides those very general ones usually prescribed by the school au- 
thorities. You can in most cases regulate the conduct of your pu- 
pils quite as well by simple reques/s. You would say, for example, 
“Now we want to keep our room looking like a parlor; so please 
do not litter up the floor; do not spit on the floor; do not scratch 
your desks.” But since these directions are not for the present 
time only, but to be made perpetual, you might think it best to 
state them more formally, and write them upon the blackboard thus: 


Do not litter the floor by throwing paper or other things upon it. 
Do not spit upon the floor. 
Do not scratch, cut, or otherwise injure your desks. 
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Do not mark or write on the walls of the room. 

You would of course call their attention very particularly to 
these matters—perhaps before stating them in the form given above. 
You would show by your earnest manner, by your example, and by 
your words, how very particular you meant to be about having a 
neat, tidy, and good looking room, and how you expected their co- 
operation in your endeavors to make it so. You would secure their 
co-operation. It is one of the easiest things in the world to do, and 
having them on your side, they would climb to the top of the house 
and wash the roof, if it was a thing you thought ought to be done, 

Having classified your school according to your best judgment, 
you should establish a programme of daily recitation and study 
hours, and post it up in some conspicuous place. It should show 
the exact time of the beginning and ending of each recitation or 
other school exercise, and the work of study and instruction should 
move on precisely in accordance with it. I know that many teach- 
ers get along—some pretty well, perhaps—without any regular pro- 
gramme; but this I will say, that I never visited a first class school 
in my life where the work was not run in strict accordance with a 
time-table. On the contrary, yon will always observe that the 
poorest schools are managed by teachers who never trouble them- 
selves or their scholars with anything of the sort, They do not 
consider it necessary to be exact about the time of opening their 
schools. They are not particular about their recesses, sometimes 
allowing them earlier and sometimes later; to-day giving five min- 
utes, to-morrow thirty; one day postponing a lesson to suit their 
own convenience, another day doing the same thing to suit the 
wishes of idle scholars. 


An orderly school precludes the idea of a noisy one, and yet I do 
not consider it the highest praise when it is said of a school, “ It is 
so still you may hear a pin drop.” Such stillness is not natural, 
and the cost to secure it is too great, A well conducted school is 
always a dive school, and when in operation a slight hum of busi- 
ness will of course be heard—I would not suppress it if I could. I 
like to hear it. But the noise and confusion of a disorderly school 
is enough to drive one crazy. 


It is a great point gained in the matter of order when you have 
got your pupils interested in their studies and can keep them busy 
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at work. This you must do, however; you are bound to doit. But 
you will have much unnecessary noise, and you will want to ascer- 
tain its sources and set about correcting it. The rattling of slates 
is usually a great annoyance; whispering is an intolerable nuisance ; 
the scraping and shuffling of feet beneath the desks will disturb 
you; careless, blustering boys will slam the doors after them as 
they pass out and in, and cross the flcor with a clattering tread. 
These things you will desire to regulate. Slates can be made as 
noiseless as books by covering their frames with soft leather or 
thick cloth. You can suppress whispering pretty generally if you 
will resort to measures persuasive in their character—not coercive. 
I have no faith in correcting the evil by inflicting punishments. I 
cannot here enter into details of any part’eu!ar plan of proceeding, 
but will say, that in getting control of this matter, I should advise 
you to put your pupils, as much as possible, under some system of 
self-government. Let each one watch his own lips, keep a record 
of the number of times he communicates, and pass it in to you 
each day—perhaps each half-day. If you should find that one had 
abstained from whispering the first day, speak of it encouragingly, 
and you would be likely to have ¢wo or fhree to make honorable 
mention of the second day, and soon. As to the matter of noisy 
feet, noisy doors, &c., you will notice that such disturbance comes 
chiefly from a few awkward, clumsy boys, and careless girls. A 
little special training is what they want. A good way is to detain 
them after school a few times, and practice them in the proper 
manner of doing the things which they fail to do as they should. 


You will avoid much unnecessary noise by calling out your classes 
in some regular order, and dismissing them to their seats in the 
same way. Even in little things it is well to have a particular and 
uniform way of doing them. Whenever you find there is unneces- 
sary noise about you, a very good plan js to stop short in your ex- 
ercises, and refuse to go on until order is restored. 

Do not make too much noise yourself in talking. I have eeen 

any schools where I thought the party complaining of noise made 

e most of it himeelf. Some teachers are forever scolding, fret- 

ng, and finding fault. They pitch their voices on a high key in 

e morning, and keep up a tempest all day. Now there is no need 

this; indeed, it is worse than useless, for scholars get so accus- 
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tomed to hearing this perpetual ding-dong that they pay but iittle 
attention to it. It is very true that words of reproof and correction 
are sometimes necessary, but in such cases a few words are better 
than many, and I will say this to you: that whenever strong will- 
power seems to be needed, show that you have it, and speak your 
words with earnestness and decision; define your position distinctly 
upon the matter in question, and then act afterward precisely as 
you talked. Aside from words used in oral instruction and expla- 
nation of the subjects of study, you should use as few as possible. 
Study brevity. One single word is all that is necessary in calling 
out a class, and even this may be dispensed with, and a signal of 
some kind substituted. The eye and hand can speak often more 
effectually than the voice, and you will notice that where schools 
are particularly excellent in respect to system and order, much of 
of this kind of language is employed in moving the nice machinery. 
In dismissing your school at the close of each session, or for re- 
cess, you will find it expedient to adopt some plan of doing it, so as 
to avoid the hub-bub and confusion that would follow upon pro- 
nouncing the words, “School is dismissed,” or other common signals 
of sudden emancipation. A pretty good plan for a small school is 
ro require the scholars to leave the room singly by calling off their 
names.or numbers from the general roll; or, a more rapid way, and 
some prefer it, is to dismiss by sections or divisions. For a large 
school, a still better plan is to have them pass out in single file, fall- 
ing into line from the several rows of desks with military precision, 
and preserving an unbroken line until the outer door is reached. 


Since things educate—brooks, hills, trees, flowers, pictures, and 
other objects—you ought to consider them your assistants and call 
them to your aid whenever and wherever youcan. Hanga picture, 
if you can get one, upon the walls of your room. A few house 
plants placed upon the table or set in your windows would be of 
much use. ‘Two or three evergreens or other trees planted at the 
door would exert a good influence. In passing by the home of your 
Superintendent, Mr. McCreedy, not long since, I noticed that it 
was nearly hidden by foliage and flowers. I am sure that he can 
discourse to you of their value and use, and therefore I will pass to 
other matters. But in taking leave of this part of my subject, let 
me say, that whatever you do, or attempt to do, in the matter te 
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which I have alluded, and in matters to which I have not alluded, 
endeavor to enlist the interest and co-operation of your pupils. You 
will have no success unless you do. Make them feel that the school 
and all that concerns it is theirs, and that you have come to stay 
with them for a little season, to help them in their studies, and to 
do what you can for them in all other respects. 

In looking out over this beautiful land of yours in my journeys 
across it, seeing with my own eyes what it is, what its material re- 
sources are, what it promises; when I have considered, too, what 
wise and ample provision has been made for the encouragement of 
reaching in its aim far down to coming generations; when I have 
taken into account, also, the character of this new people who are 
making their homes here in Nebraska, and who, with splendid ideal, 
are planning and shaping a great commonwealth, my faith in the 
coming of a higher civilization and the eventual attainment of a 
higher manhood, is considerably strengthened. The way is long, 
to be sure; progress is slow, at times scarcely perceptible, but 
through long-continued culture, and wiser methods of dealing with 
the social questions that puzzle us, higher plains will be reached— 
I am confident of it—and we shall realize, in some measure at least, 
the hopes of the hopeful of the earth, who to-day are laboring as 
none have labored heretofore upon great questions affecting the 
weal of the race. It is clear enough that we were never made to 
doubt and stand still. Especially should teachers not do so. 


And now let me say in conclusion, that you should not suffer the 
petty cares and details of your schools to so hedge you in as to nar- 
row your thoughts and shut out the light. The tendency is that 
way unless you guard against it. You must ascend to the mount- 
ain-top, from time to time, and look out afar. Read, study, think, 
grow. Read what the most advanced thinkers have to offer upon 
educational subjects. Read often from the master-pieces of Eng- 
lish literature. Get inspiration. Fill yourselves with zeal. Then 
will your teaching days be full of joy, and the work in your hands 
move on prosperously, 





A BEAUTIFUL answer was given by a little Scotch girl. When 
her class at school was examined, she replied to the question, “ What 
patience ?” “ Wait a wee, and dinna be weary.” 
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SOME LESSONS IN NUMBER. 


We began to develop the idea of number when Freddie was very 
young, scarcely more than a year old, and just beginning to say a 
few simple words. He had been taught the names of a few familiar 
objects, and would, on being questioned, indicate his hand, ear, nose, 
head, &c. I said, Where is your ear? He placed his little hand 
upon one. I then said, Where is your other ear? and after a very 
little instruction, in which I took his hand from the one and placed 
it on the other, he grasped the idea, and when I said, Where is your 
ear ? his hand was placed on one; and when I said, Where is your 
other ear? he immediately placed it on the other. Here was the 
foundation—the ability to distinguish one from other. This was 
rendered familiar to him by repeated questions, and by varied 
applications, now to the ears, now hands, eyes, feet, and then by 
placing objects, such as marbles, within his reach and asking him, 
Give me one ; now give me another. 

Having distinguished one and other, and having become thus 
fully acquainted with the idea of one, the next step was to combine, 
and develop the notion of two. This was readily done by showing 
him two objects in succession and together and repeuting, e. g., one 
marble, two marbles; one ball, two balls, &c.; then requiring him 
to show papa one hand, show papa two hands; give me one’ mar- 
ble, give me two marbles, &c. ‘l'o one and two have been added 
three, four, &c., until now, at two years and eight months old, he 
has a pretty clear idea of number as far as ten, and uses number as 
far as five with great facility. 

Two principles have been kept constantly in mind, first to develop 
the abstract idea of number in connection with concrete and famil- 
iar objects such as those mentioned above; others, such as the ears, 
eyes, legs of a cat, legs of a chair, number of people at table, &c., 
&c., have been added, until the idea of number has become asgo- 
ciated with and is suggested by all the objects that come under his 
observation. In this way the idea of number is of daily wse to him. 
He finds great amusement in counting objects, and in noting how 
things differ in respect to number; and, in conversation with others, 
his intercourse is greatly facilitated by his knowledge. His lessons 
have developed some queer conceits, and called out laughable re- 
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plies. I held a kitty on my lap and said, How many ears has kitty? 
Two. How many eyes has kitty? Two. How many tails has kitty ? 
llis answer was, Two tails far away, kitty has one tail. 

Another principle observed has been to make use of his knowl- 
‘dge; using numbers in talking to him; shaping our questions so 
as to necessitate his use of numbers in replying; directing his at- 
tention to number in his play, and his observation of objects in the 
house and out of doors. Especial use has been made of it in his 
looking at pictures: counting, and teaching him to count the num- 
ber of dogs, horses, &c., &c., in the picture. While I write, he is 
jumping from the foot stool, while his mamacountsforhim. Xx. 





COMMON-SENSE IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


“You seem to be examining us as to common-sense,” remarked 
an applicant for a teacher’s certificate. “That is certainly what I 
ym trying to do,” was the reply, “for common-sense is the very first 
requisite for a teacher.” And itis. What Mrs. Stowe’s “ Faculty” 
‘3 to the New England housekeeper, common-sense is to the teacher. 


Says one: “There is something dreadfully wanting in his make- 
ip who finds all things of about the same quality ;” all things are 


ot equally good, all ways not equally direct. For doing everything 
here is a more excellent way, and common-sense finds out that way. 


Common-sense, perfected, blossoms into tact, which is only doing 
ne nicest things in the nicest way. This power of appreciating 
nd doing the very thing required by circumstances, this never 
eing surprised into a false move, is what distinguishes a good 
acher from a poor one. Without it a man is continually running 
is head against a stone wall; with it, he makes his way easily 
wrough what seems an inextricable tangle of difficulties. Nine- 
‘nths of the fusses which arise in school, whether between teacher 
id pupil, or teacher and directors or parents, is due to the want 

this faculty. He is not the best manager who is best able, by 
veer force of will power, to quell a disturbance after it has arisen ; 

.ch a one might make an excellent police officer; but the teacher 


eds higher qualifications—the foresight and skill to prevent diffi- 
Ities from arising. 
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It is a grand thing to have the faculty of doing just as you please, 
and then making everyone feel that you have done just right. 
Of course the first requisite is that you shall do just right, and here 
comes into exercise all the judgment and eonscience you possess. 
3ut granting the thing done to be the very best thing, one teacher 
“oes it in such a way as to stir up no end of opposition; another 
does the same thing, but in such a way that everybody is ready to 
t ver that it is the very thing he most desired to have done. One 
teacher comes down like a sledge hammer with his “thou shalt and 
thou shalt not,” and his school is in a state of chronic rebellion : 
the other never seems to command, yet his slightest wish is obeyed. 
The reason is that one understands human nature, and acts accord- 
ingly, whereas the other does not; in short, one uses common- 
sense, the other does not. 

You visit a school room, filled with quiet industry; in a distant 
corner arises a slight disorder—so slight you scarcely notice it, and 
the teacher, absorbed in the arithmetic recitation, seems not to ob- 
serve it. A few minutes later, when the class are busy at the board, 
a signal no one else perceives summons the disorderly boy to the 
teacher’s side. A talk follows, so low-toned that you do not hear a 
word, though you sit within a yard of teacher and pupil; and you 
only know that the boy returns to his seat subdued, and is a model 
boy during the remainder of your visit. No other pupil is disturbed, 
not one second is taken from the working time of any but the of- 
fender. ‘That teacher has tact. 


You enter another school room, presided over by a pompous, 
loud-voiced A. M. A set of cast-iron rules are conspicuously posted 
up, and not an hour passes in which they are not referred to. A 
restless noisiness pervades the room, a metaphorical rattling of 
chains which gall. One urchin makes a little louder noise than his 
fellows, and the “ Master” thunders out: “John, stop that noise!” 
Of course every head is turned toward John, all work of study or 
recitation is suspended. It may be resumed the next minute, bnt 
that one minute, if there be sixty children, counts up to an hour 
wasted by the teacher—an hour, pay for which ought to be de- 
ducted from his wages. 

It seems the plainest dictate of common-sense that a teaclrer 
should not maker =» noise in quelling a disturbance than the dis- 
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turbance itself, nor waste the time of all for the offence of one, yet 
this is exactly what hundreds of teachers do, who would be mor- 
tally offended if we hinted that they were lacking in common- 
sense. Verily, this common sense is the rarest commodity in the 
market. 

But governing is not the teacher’s principal work, though in 
many schools it is the most conspicuous. Our main work is teach- 
ing, and here is opportunity for the rarest tact, the profoundest 
common-sense. Its plainest dictate is that for every structure the 
foundation must first be laid deep, broad and strong; yet are sandy 
foundations entirely unknown 1n school work ? 

In the mental as well as in the physical world, there is a correla- 
tion of forces, and the interplay of these forces must be carefully ob- 
served. Memory, so quick and retentive in childhood, must be 
duly exercised ; the reasoning powers, rolled up so tight in a child’s 
mind as to be scarcely perceptible, must be developed; the will 
must be strengthened and guided; the moral sense judiciously edn- 
eated. Lach has its place and its natural order of sequence; to fol- 
low this order is sensible; to fight against it, nonsensical. 

Skill is required in keeping a just balance between the two things 
sought to be attained by education—storing the mind with knowl. 
edge, and developing and disciplining its powers. Each is impor- 
tant in its place, and each, if allowed to exclude the other, becomes 
hurtful. To keep the required equipoise requires a cool head and 
a steady hand. Nor is a warm heart, whose instinets are quicker 
and often truer than the deductions of reason, out of place here. 

Much of the work necessary to store the mind with facts will be 
best performed when presented to the child as play: the very steve- 
dores work best to the rhythm of their own songs, and we ought to 
employ this play principle. But there is other work which must 
be done as work; hard, continuous, persistent endeavor can only 
give that discipline of mind, that strength of character, which real 
life will demand. We are fitting our pupils for real life, not for an 
ideal existence; common sense dictates that we strive to develop 
by work that strength which will be needed in the battles of life, 
while we arouse that enthusiasm which lightens the heaviest tasks 
by transfusing into them the element of play. 


In nothing does the teacher’s common-sense show more clearly 
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than in his adaptation of methods to the peculiarities of the child. 
The lapidary does not decide first of all into what form he shall cut 
the diamond; he carefully examines the uncut stone and decides 
into what form it can best be cut. The stone which would glow 
resplendent as a “rose” diamond might lose half its brilliancy if 
cut as a “pear;” hence each stroke which is made, every process 
through which the gem passes, is adapted with the nicest accuracy 
to its natural conformation. In dealing with imperishable jewels, 
which might make resplendent our crown of rejoicing forever, how 
often do we work at hap hazard, knowing little of the material in 
our hands, and caring little whether our processes are adapted to it 
or not. Mechanically we work and stupidly await the result, ex- 
pecting our jewels to be rightly polished, becavse we persistently 
hold them to the wheel; the grind, grind, grind goes on till sud- 
denly we find our gems ground to powder, and worthless dust alone 
remains as the result of our labor. 


Iie who attempts to deal with bodies of children en masse will 
certainly fail; we must deal with them as individuals. One will 
work from pure love of study; another from love for his teacher; 
one needs the spur of ambition, another the discipline of wholesome 
fear; one is best brought out by judicious censure, and another by 
equally judicious praise. Each must be treated, not as so much 
“boy” cut off from the general supply, as a merchant cuts off a sam- 
ple of goods; but must receive treatment suited to his individual 
needs, such treatment as will incite him to perform the greatest 
amount of well-directed work. It must be confessed there are 
some—though very few—who will not work from any motive what- 
ever, and the problem presented to common-sense is how best to 
manage so as to prevent these from being a drawback to the rest of 
the school. A difficult problem it is too, but one which will occa- 
sionally arise. The perfection of tact cannot make something out 
of nothing; even so simple a musical instrument as a whistle can- 
not be made out of improper material. 


Looking. at the uses of common sense in the school room, of 
which we have indicated only a few, for these uses are legion, we 
are ready to say concerning teachers what an old Scotch elder said 
concerning ministers: “There are three things a mon needs, to make 
him a successful minister, viz.: gude health, religion, and gude 
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sense; if he con hae but one of these, let it be gude sense; for God 
can gie him health, and God can gie him grace, but naebody can gie 
him common-sense.”—-MARY ALLEN WEST, in National Teachers’ 
Monthly. 





ORIGIN OF THE SPICES. 


Nutmeg is the kernel of a small, smooth, pear-shaped fruit that 
grows on a tree in the Molucca Islands, and other parts of the East. 
The trees commence bearing in the seventh year, and continne 
fruitful until they are 70 or 80 years old. Around the nutmeg, or 
kernel, is a bright brown shell. ‘This shell has a soft scarlet cover- 
ing, which, when flattened out and dried, is known as mace. The 
best nutmegs are solid, and emit oil when pricked with a pin. 

Ginger is the root of a shrub first known in Asia, and now culti- 
vated in the West Indies and Sierra Leone. The stem grows three 
or four feet high and dies every year. There are two kinds of gin- 
ger, the white and black, caused by taking more or less care in se - 
lecting and preparing the roots, which are always dug in winter, 
when the stems are withered. The white is the best. 

Cinnamon is the inner bark of a beautiful tree, a native of Cey- 
lon, that grows from 20 to 30 feet in hight, and lives to be centu- 
ries old, 

Cloves—native to the Molucca Islands, and called from sem- 
blance to a nail (elavis). ‘The East Indians call them “techengkia” 
‘(fragrant nails.) They grow on a smooth-barked tree about 40 feet 
high. Cloves are not fruits, but blossoms, gathered before they are 
quite unfolded. 

Allspice—a berry, so called because it combines the odor of sev- 
eral spices—grows abundantly on the beautiful allspice, or bay- 
berry tree, native of South America and the West Indies. A single 
tree has been known to produce 150 pounds of berries. They are 
purple when ripe. 

Black pepper is made by grinding the dried berry of a climbing 
ving native to East Indies. White pepper is obtained from the same 
berries freed from the husk or rind. Red or cayenne pepper is ob- 
tained by grinding the scarlet pod or seed-vessel of a tropical plant 
that is now cultivated in all parts of the world. 











OFFICIAL. 








EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT FOR 1874. 


As with this report closes my first term as State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, a comparison of the present condition of the 
educational field with that of the same four years ago, may not be 
improper. 

In 1870 there were 32 organized counties, now there are 60; then 
there were 797 school districts, there are 2,215 now; then there 
were 298 school houses, valued at $177,006, now we have 1,516, val- 
ued at (including sites), $1,546,480.73; then we had 32,762 chil- 
dren of school age, now we have 72,991—an increase of 40,229; 
then we had 536 teachers, receiving $57,738.43, the males receiving 
$28.14 per month, the females $33.72, this year there are 2,735 
teachers, receiving $342,806.26, males $37.98 per month, females 
$32.12; the number of private schools then was 70, with 1,473 pn- 
pils, this year we have 30, with 863 pupils. The amount appor- 
tioned by the State Superintendent, December, 1870, was $60,849* 
the present year it 1s over $184,000; total district indebtedness then 
was $31,657.09, now it is $918,955.01. 

Thus it will be seen at a glance that the common school interests 
of Nebraska have advanced from one hundred to one thousand per 
cent. during the past four years. And what is true of the material 
advancement, is correspondingly true, to a good degree, of the moral 
and intellectual growth ; we have a better, more intellectual, earn- 
est and successful class of teachers, and as a consequence, a higher 
grade of scholarship in our schools. 


DISTRICT INDEBTEDNESS. 


There is one item, however, in the above comparison that does 
not greatly. elate us to consider. In 1870 the district indebtedness 
was somewhat more than $31,000, now it is nearly one million 
(3918,955), or nearly 3000% greater. This has mostly arisen from 
debts contracted for the erection of school buildings. 

There has been, I may say, a reckless extravagance in this diree- 
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tion exceedingly unfortunate. Districts are now burdened with 
debts, the interest on which they are unable to meet and keep up 
their school at the same time ; hence school bonds have greatly depre- 
ciated and the credit of the state abroad has been greatly impaired. 
In some school districts a large expenditure was absolutely neces- 
sary to afford suitable accommodations for the pupils then in the 
districts; against such no just criticism can be made. But there 
seems to be a school bond mania in the state, that has led many 
districts thoughtlessly, and I may say needlessly, into debt. Bonds 
have been voted and issued frequently at the suggestion or instiga- 
tion of parties who saw a chance to make some money out of them. 
In many instances, districts have issued bonds, the proceeds of 
which have been lost through mismanagement or dishonest officers. 


It has been assumed by previous legislatures that school districts 
are fully capable of controlling their own matters, and great lati- 
tude has been given them, but it has been proved by past experi- 
ence that it is a great mistake. While it is true in many cas2s that 
districts do properly and judiciously manage their own affairs, yet 
the exceptions are so numerous that they have brought great em- 
barrassment, not only upon themselves, but great discredit upon 
the state, as it is impossible for any great number of petty corpora- 
tions, or even individuals in a state, to become to any great extent 
for a time insolvent without bringing a stigma upon the whole. 

As this is still the era of school house building, let the state learn 
wisdom from the past and so modify the law as to allow no school 
district to issue bonds greater in amount than ten per cent. of its 
taxable real estate, making the bonds in that event run ten years or 
longer; but should bonds be issued for a less time, they should not 
exceed in amount more than five per cent. of the taxable real estate. 
In allowing ten per cent. of the valuation to be bonded, it then re- 
quires ten mills or more on the dollar to pay the interest; this, 
when viewed from a business stand-point, appears like paying an 
exorbitant rent for a school house. Wisdom dictates that a due 
regard to the future should enter into ail our plans, but it is worge 
than folly to embarrass ourselves for a wholly prospective good, as 
many instances of school house building evidence. A good, sub- 
stantial, convenient school house can be erected in almost any 
school district in the state, sufficiently large to accommodate 50 
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pupils, for less than $1,500 in bonds, when the above conditions 
are met. 

But while we may justly condemn the spirit of extravagance that 
has involved some districts so deeply in debt, yet there is a genuine 
spirit of true improvement abroad in the state, that should be com- 
mended and fostered. While the times call for the strictest econ- 
omy in all things, there ars still abundant resources to provide suit- 
able accommodations and afford competent instruction for the 
proper education of every child. 

COMMON SCHOOL LANDS. 

The total area of the state of Nebraska is 48,626,800 acres. Ac- 
cording to the provisions of the “Enabling Act,” one-eighteenth 
part of this, or 2,702,044 acres, (the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sec- 
tions of each township) is set apart for the support of public schools 
Were this sold at the minimum price, $7 per acre, it would yield a 
permanent school fund of $18,914,308. 

Many years, doubtless, will elapse before this vast sum will be 
realized, but when the whole fund becomes available, we shall have 
a revenue that will enable us to make our state, educationally, the 
pride of the nation. An army of more than 30,000 teachers could 
be kept constantly in the field, receiving one-fourth greater salaries 
than the present average, and yet our annual income be unexhausted. 
Surely we have grand possibilities before us! 

During the year 1873 and 1874, 22,098 acres of school land have 
been sold, at an average price of $9.09 per acre, producing a perma- 
nent fund—did none of it revert to the state—of $200,815.16. The 
probable reasons that the sales have been so small, have already 
been assigned in the preceding pages of this report. 

The whole number of acres of school land appraised, since they 
were first offered for sale, is 787,362; of this amount 153,513 acres 
have been sold, for the total price of $1,364,410.65. But on account 
of the looseness of the law we are unable to state definitely the act- 
ual amount of land already appraised or sold. Included in the 
lands appraised, as above stated, many acres may have been appraised 
several times, having reverted one or more times to the state from 
the failure of the purchasers to comply with the conditions of sale. 
The law greatly needs revising. 








EDITORIAL. 





Te Stats TEACHERS’ AssociaTion.—The late meeting of the 
Association was in many respects the best ever held in the State. 
The attendance was large, notwithstanding the weather, and several 
of the papers were marked by more than ordinary ability. Among 
these, that of Chancellor Benton on “Moral Instruction” deserves 
especial mention. As we expect to publish the proceedings at 
length next month, it is not necessary to mention each exercise in 
detail at this time. 

All the teachers from abroad were provided with free entertain- 
ment by the citizens of Omaha, whose kind hospitality was one of 
the pleasantest features of the meeting. The storm on Wednesday, 
however, made it impossible for many of the members, especially the 
ladies, to go to the places assigned them, and such were boarded at 
hotels and restaurants at the expense of the Association. Prof. 
Bruner, Prof. Kellom, Col. Smith, and the other members of the 
committee on entertainment, deserve more than a formal mention 
for their untiring efforts in providing accommodations for the 
teachers under very unfavorable circumstances. Owing to the 
storm, the meetings of the Association were not held in the High 
School building, as it is situated at a distance from the hotels, on 
a hill which is as hard to climb as the “hill of science” itself, even 
in good weather. This was a great disappointment to many of the 
teachers who had never had the opportunity to inspect this magnifi- 
cent structure. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—C. B. PAtmEr, Beatrice. 

1st Vice President—Sup’t Cuas. Cross, Washington County. 

Secretary—C. F. Secorp, Blair. 

Cor. Sec’y—A. NicHoLs, Peru. 

Treasurer—J. B. BRUNER, Omaha. 

Executive Committee—H. K. Raymond, W. Rich, J. E. Worthen, 
Mrs. F. J. Ebright, Miss Jennie McKoon. 


It was decided to hold the next meeting at Nebraska City, the 
last week in March, 1876. 
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THE Pusiic ScHoots oF LINcOLN consist of five different 
schools: The Central, South Lincoln, 2d Ward, 11th Ward, and 
Cropsey’s Mills. The Central School consists of eight grades: One 
Primary, two Secondary, two Intermediate, two Grammar, and one 
High School. The other schools are ungraded, and are situated 
from one to two miles from the central building. They are all 
nominally under the superintendence of Prof. W. W. Jones, City 
Superintendent, but as he is compelled to spend the most of his 
time in teaching classes in the High School, they are practically 
without supervision. We would like to suggest in this connection, 
two well established points in school management which school 
boards too often over look: First, That no large school ever attained 
any great degree of efficiency without constant, thorough, and sys- 
tematic supervision. Second, If a superintendent costs $1,200 a 
year and a teacher $600, it is poor economy to hire a man for su- 
perintendent and then make a teacher of him. One cannot do both 
kinds of work at the same time. In a small school where the work 
of superintendence requires but a small portion of the time, he may 
devote the rest of the time to teaching, but in a city like Lincolns 
there is work enough to employ the full time of an active, efficient 
superintendent. 


To numerous inquiries as to what the amount of the state appor- 
tionment will probably be this year, under the new order of things, 
we answer that from the best information we can gather, the next 
(June) apportionment will be very small—not more than 25 cents 
a scholar, if anything. The December apportionment will be some- 
what larger, but will probably not exceed $1 a scholar. The rate 
last December was $2.53; last June $1.48. 


In justice to Sup’t McKenzie we wish to state that the failure to 
get copies of the amendments to the school laws distributed among 
the school officers before the annual meetings, was owing to a de- 
lay on the part of the printers. Since the new contract for state 
printing was let, this class of work is done at Omaha, which causes 
much additional delay, annoyance, and expense in sending back 
and forth. ~ 


Cot. NorEWARE will please accept our thanks for a copy of his 
new map of Nebraska. 
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Pror. Jacosus in Home and School, vigorously denounces the 
many varieties of so-called “Continental” pronunciation of Latin. 
He says: “The pronunciation of Latin is as dead as Julius Cesar: 
The idea of having the old Roman is a sheer delusion.” We agree 
with him in favoring the English method. No Yooleoos Kaysar, 
Keekaro, and Tahketoos for us. 


_ Pror. W. H. V. Raymonp, of Leavenworth, the accomplished 
agent of Harper & Bro. for the state of Kansas, delivered a lecture 
before the Brown County Institute on “A Practical Education,” 
which is very highly commended by the American Journal of 
Education. 


WE are in receipt of the Dane County School Monitor, a journal 
devoted to the educational interests of Dane County, Wisconsin. 
It is published at Black Earth, and is edited by M. F. and Miss 
Hattie Satterlee, 





MISCELLANY. 





NORMAL NOTES. 


There are 49 students in the Normal, and 123 in the Preparatory 
Department this term. 

The cars are now running regularly to Brownville on the Trunk 
Railroad. As Peru is on this line, there is no longer any excuse for 
the educators and public men of the state remaining ignorant of 
the work and workings of our Normal School. 

The State Editorial fraternity on an excursion from Lincoln to 
Brownville, interviewed us on the 26th ult. They were entertained 
for a few moments by an exercise in dumb-bells on the part of the 
Gymnastic class. Before leaving, Dr. Williams was called upon, and 
favored us with a neat, pithy little speech, in which he expressed, 
on the part of the excursionists, entire confidence and satisfaction 
in the management and work of the Normal. 

The Board of Education held a session on the 25th ult. Steps 
were taken, we understand, to purchase a library for the school. 
That is good news, and just what we have been waiting to hear for 
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three years. This, we are persuaded, will be the means of drawing 
many yours men and women hither who_otherwise would remain 
away. 

The Philomathean Society has added several valuable works to 
its library this term. The reading room in connection with the li- 
brary is an attractive and valuable feature of this organization. We 
should be pleased to see it more liberally patronized by the students 
than it is at present. U.S. Marshal Daily recently made the so- 
ciety a donation of $25, to be expended by it in the purchase of 
pictures. Miss Morgan has also donated two fine steel engravings 
to the society. For all of which we (Philo’s) return thanks. 

The Preparatory Department of this institution forms, perhaps, 
the finest graded school in the state. ‘I'he course of study embraces 
three years, and besides the common branches, comprises most of 
the studies usually taught in high schools. Young ladies and gen- 
tlemen who are unprepared for the time being, to take a more ex- 
tended course of study, and who wish to engage in the work of 
teaching, can do no better than complete this course of study. Sev- 
eral of the Preparatory students are at present employed as teachers 
both in our own state and in states adjoining. The A Grade has 
been formed into a class in American Literature. They meet regu- 
larly on Wednesday eve. At present they are reading extracts from 
Washington Irving. They graduate this year. We of the Normal 
shall be proud to welcome them up higher. 

A correspondent of the Omaha Bee, writing from Lincoln over 
the non-de-plume E. R., scores us in the following manner: 

“Four years ago the Normal Scl.ool gobbled twenty sections of 
saline lands on the assurance that this donation would make it self- 
sustaining. Since then the state has given over $150,000 for main- 
taining an institution that is more ornamental than useful. Now 
an appropriation is proposed for $27,000.” 

The cause of education undoubtedly has many enemies in our 
state of whom E. R. is latest fledged. We can explain such asser- 
tions only on two hypotheses: either the writer is hopelessly ignorant 
of the facts, or knowing them, has been guilty of willful prevarica- 
tion. “Mark now how a plain tale puts this down.” The Legis- 
lature in the year 1867 located the Normal School at the village of 
Pern on the condition that the citizens of the village would donate 
to the state 60 acres of land adjoining the town site, and the build. 


de 
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ing, now used as the dormitory, then nearly completed. The 20 
sections of saline lands were set apart by this, our first state Legis- 
lature, to serve in time as a permanent endowment fund. No such 
assurances were made as E. R. specifies. As a matter of fact, the 
appropriations made by the state to the institution, including the 
last, do not exceed $73,000. The new building cost $28,500. The 
entire cost of the Normal School to the state, reckoning as far into 
the future as 1877, will be but a trifle over $100,000. 

At an early hour on the 22d ult., a goodly number of citizens and 
students assembled in the Normal Hall to commemorate the birthday 
of Washington. The exercises consisted of a short oration by Prof. 
Wilson, music, toasts and responses. Just before the benediction was 
pronounced, Miss Mollie Able of the C Grade Preparatory, stepped 
forward, and in behalf of the students of the school, presented the 
following toast: 

To the Faculty: —“To you, our kind and indulgent teachers, do we offer 
our heartfelt thanks for the many fayors you have rendered us in the past, 
and most earnestly beseech you to continue them in time to come. We 
look to you as uur guides, and when we penetrate the future and think of 
the great responsibilities which will rest upon us as we become partakers 
with you in life’s great work, we can but thank the great Teacher that he 
has given us such able instructors. By the aid of your helping hand, un- 
tiring patience, and kind forbearance, we have surmounted difficulties which 
seemed insurmountable, and made rapid progress in our work. We shall 
often refer to these days as golden threads in life’s web, and trust that you 
will remember only the angel side “of our characters (for we all have our 
angel side).”” May you witness many happy returns of this enjoyable day, 
prosperity and happiness be ever with you, success crown your every effort, 


aud may the choicest blessings of Him who is a guide for us all be your 
constant attendant.” 


The toast was delivered in a charming manner, and was a com- 
plete surprise to the entire Faculty. The 22d of February, 1875, 
will be a green spot in our memories for all the future, To those 
who assembled in our Normal Hall that day it has a significance 
not written in the books. H. U. 





Gen. Jonn Eaton, John P. Wickersham, John D. Philbrick 
Alonzo Abernethy, and Wm. H. Ruffner, compose the committee 
appointed by the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Hancational. Association, to act for that body with the authorities 


of the Centennial in perfecting a plan for the proper representation 
of the educational interest of the country at the approaching Na- 
tional Exposition at Philadelphia. 
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QUERY BOX. 


Ans. to No. '73.—Assume $100 for the face of the note; discount 
per annum=$8; interest for one year at ses of principal 
hence $8=-+, of principal. 4% of principal=$80, hence discount 
=$20. Therefore take $80=principal, $20=interest, and 10¢= 
rate, from which time=2}4 years. 

Ans. to No. 74. Volume of pumice stone=volume of cylinder 
whose diameter is 12 inches, and altitude is 3.8 inches=429.75 inches 
nearly. Since a cubic foot of water (specific gravity 1) weighs 1000 
0z., a cubic foot of pumice stone (specific gravity $4) will weigh 
980.39 oz., aud 429.75 cu. in. will weigh 243.82 oz. nearly. J. P. s. 

Ques—(75) When a piece of the same pumice stone mentioned 
in Ques. 72 and 74 has a U.S. silver dollar laid on it, the two will 
have a specific gravity=1, and just float in water. What is the 
weight of the stone? J. P. SPRECHER. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE, 


PLEASANT HILL proposes to improve its school grounds by setting 
out shade and ornamental trees. 


TuHE National Sunday School Convention will meet at Baltimore, 
May 11th. The citizens of Baltimore tender free entertainment. 
Nebraska is entitled to six delegates. 


THE last annnal report of U. 8. Commissioner of Education gives 
the school population of Nebraska (5-21) 63,108; enrollment, 
37,872 ; number of teachers, 2,222; school expenditures, $751,901. 

DoaneE CoLLeceE has had during the term just closed, about 60 
pupils in attendance, of which four were Sophomores, three Fresh- 
men, and the rest in the Preparatory Department. A class of six 
Freshmen will be be admitted at the close of the present year. 


Mr. H. A. GLADDING has been appointed County Superintendent 
of Sherman County, vice J. W. Eddy, resigned. Mr. Gladding 
holds a first grade state certificate, and is besides a genial and in- 
telligent gentleman. We believe he will make a good superintendent. 


THE Boards of Regents, Trustees, &c., of our different state -in- 
stitutions are now constituted as follows: 
University —U. Bruner, A. Bear, 8. J. Tuttle, B. H. Barrows 
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C. 8. Holmes, E. M. Hungerford, the Governor and State Sup’t. 

Normal School—Paren England, C. B. Palmer, B. E. B. Kennedy, 
Il. S. Kaley, D. C. Cole, and the State Superintendent and State 
‘Treasurer. 

Deaf and Dumb Institute—N. K. Griggs, J. E. Boyd, C. W. Ham- 
ilton, T. J. Collins, C. E. Redfield, T. Bissell. 

Blind Asylum.—Geo. Crow, Geo. Groat, Wm. E. Hill, H. J. Walsh, 
Sam’] Hanly, Paul Schminke. 


Platte County—School in District No. 3, under the charge of 
Mr. G. W. Stevens, closed on the 26th ult., after a six months’ term. 
An examination showed that good work had been done by both 
teacher and pupils. An entertainment of candy, nuts, cake, and 
other edibles was provided at the close. 


The school in District No. 1, J. 8. Zerbe, teacher, gave a public 
exhibition on the 27th ult. 


Dodge County—The Fremont school, presided over by Prof. Fag- 
ley, closed its winter term the last week in March. The examina- 
tion, of which the Zribune speaks as being thorough and very cred- 
itably sustained, was attended with interest by a number of citizens. 
A reading of some extracts from the several school papers of 
the term, short speeches from the visitors, &c., formed a part of the 
closing exercises in the High School department. 


' Richardson County—Under the special law authorizing this 
school district to vote bonds not to exceed $20,000, for the purpose 
of constructing a High School at this place, all monies hereafter 
derived from tke liquor license, fines, penalties, &c., in this city, 
are to be set apart to constitute a fund to pay the interest first, and 
second to constitute a sinking fund to pay the principal of said 
bonds. Under this arrangement this school district ought to pay 
the interest and principal of the bonds without ever levying a cent 
of tax for that purpose. And we predict that in case our city grows 
as it ought in the next few years, that the bonds can be paid from 
this source long before they are due. Only one other city in the 
state has the same privileges in this respect, and it appears to us 
that the right should be used by voting the bonds and using this 
fund.— Falls City Journal. 


Johnson County.—Last Thursday was examination day in our 
city schools. All the parents who take an interest in the education 
of the youth of our land were present, to the amount of about five. 
We didn’t think we had so many in Tecumseh, but such is the 
pleasing fact. Now, for a verity, wouldn’t it be a good idea for 
these parents, assisted by those pupils who were energetic and am- 
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bitious, and KNEW enough to come out and entertain an audience 
and show their progress, to establish an institution for the system- 
atic training of negligent and careless parents in the duty they 
owe their children? There can be no doubt that we must first 
teach the parent his plain, common-sense duty to his child, and 
then there will be no trouble in the way of attendance on the part 
of the pupil at school. Therefore, we recommend that the present 
school system for the benefit of the young be cast into outer dark- 
ness, for the present, and we, who Cae, intelligence to be the 
foundation of all good government, betake ourselves to the task of 
establishing an institution, right here in Tecumseh, for the benefit 
of those parents who will not spare two hours’ time, nor walk from 
20 steps to a quarter of a mile once every six months in the inter- 
ests of the moral and intellectual training of their children —7Z¢- 
cumseh Chieftain. 

The teachers in this county maintain their interest in their Co, 


Association—having interesting and profitable meetings each month. 


Washington Cownty—The County Teachers’ Association met at 
Blair, February 27th. Sup’t Cross discussed the subject of Primary 
Reading, showing the word method to be the true one. Miss Sackett 
had an exercise showing the value of object lessons, using a shell 
for the lesson. Prof. Secord conducted a class in advanced Arith- 
metic, taking Interest for the topic. Miss Elcock treated of His- 
tory, demonstrating that this subject can be made one of great inter- 
est. The other exercises were Primary Reading, by Mrs. D. H. 
O’Linn, Primary Grammar, by E. M. Crow, an Essay by Miss 
Sacket, Elocution, by Prof. Hudson, and a discussion on Woman’s 
Suffrage. The Association will meet again the last Thursday in 
May. 

The Blair Pilot has an interesting educational column conducted 
by Prof. Secord, The following item is from that source: 

The schools are nearly all closed. There have been about 40 
schools in this county gp the winter, most of them holding a 
term of four months. The County Superintendent says the teach- - 
ers generally have labored hard, and have done good work, and 


that the schools of the past winter were of a higher grade than 
those of one year ago. 


The Blair High School commenced the 12th inst, and will con- 
tinue three months. C. F. Secord, Principal. 


Otoe County.—TxacuEnrs’ InsTITUTE—The teachers’ institute 
held at Syracuse was one of great interest. Sup’t Raymond presided 
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with his usual ability. Fifty-nine members were in attendance, 
The instructors were H. K. Raymond, W. W. Lowe, A. F. Young, 
H. T. Vose, M. C. Davis, W. B. Stone, Miss Julia Chatfield, and Dr, 
8. 8. Case. 


Instructive lectures were delivered by the following named gentle- 
men: On Tuesday evening, Rev. H. T. Vose, subject “School Econ- 
omy ;” Wednesday evening, Dr. 8.8. Case, subject “ Responsibility of 
Parents in Relation to Public Schools ;” Thursday afternoon, 8. W. 
Dodge, subject “Geology ;” Thursday evening, Mr. A. F. Young, 
subject, “ History of Education.” 

An unusual interest was manifested in the proceedings by the 
citizens of the place, there being a greater number of spectators 
in attendance than at any institute ever held in the county. The 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Wuereas, We have learned with surprise that the recent Legislature very mate 
rially reduced the amount hitherto appropriated for the common schools of the 
state, first, by reducing the ordinary levy for the support of teachers from two mills, 
as heretofore, to u single mill, producing a revenue not to succeed $100,000 per an- 
num ; second, by reducing this sum, and, in fact, almost extinguishing it, by ap 

priating a large amount to the support of various institutions, principally of 
Call binefit, sacrificing the interests of the many for the benefit of the few, and 
in those districts stricken by the privations of the last summer, practically prohib- 
iting the existence of schools altogether, and making it impossible for them to 
comply with contracts for services rendered during the past winter, 

Resolved, That in the coming Constituti« nal Convention, the interests of popular 
education onght not to be neglected ; but that such provision should be made as 
will secure to every child in the state the benefits of a good English education, at 
least sufficient as a qualification for ordinary business. 


Resolved, That we respectfully ask the newspapers of this state to publish these 
resolutions. 


Resolved, That we ask the State Teachers’ Association to take action upon this 
subject, and to advise such a course of conduct as may insure concerted and ef- 


fective action. 
W. W. Lows, Sec’y. 
ABROAD, 


CALIFORNIA shuts her school doors against the young Chinese. 
THE average pay of male teachers in Colorado is $62 ; female, $51. 


TENNYSON’S poems are said to be the best literary property in 
existence. 


MissovurI wants another normal school, for the southwestern 
part of the state. 


THE National Educational Association will meet at Minneapolis, 
early in August. 


Tue Indiana School Journal and the Educationist have united 
and henceforth will be conducted jointly by the editors of the two 
journals, 
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THE Maine Journal of Education has been merged in the New 
England Journal of Education. 


Supr’r WICKERSHAM of Pennsylvania wants an effective truant 
law, which is a mild name for compulsory education. 


Mr. ALEXANDER AGassiz has gone to South America to explore 
and investigate the natural history of Lake Titicaca. He will 
spend several months on the tour. 


Tue Supreme Court of Indiana has decided that colored children 
have no right in free schools except where they are in sufficient 
numbers to have separate schools established for them. 


SenaTOR STEWART of Nevada wants to amend the constitution 
so that when any state fails to maintain a free school system, Con- 
gress shall have power to do it at the expense of the state. 


THE Legislature of Vermont has abolished the State Board of 
Education, and established in its place the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Edward 8. Conant has been elected 
to fill the new office. 


Tos. B. SrockwELt, of the Providence High School, has been 
appointed Commissioner of Public Schools of Rhode Island, vice 
Thos. W. Bicknell, who takes editorial charge of the New England 
Journal of Education. 


THE report of State Sup’t Abernethy, of Iowa, gives a gratifying 
exhibit of the schools of that state. The school fund is very large, 
and amply sufficient for the needs of the state. The total school 
population of the state is 506,345; the whole number of pupils reg- 
istered in the public schools is 365,125; and in other schools only 
15,089, showing the popularity of the public schools. Three hun- 
dred and fifty-two new school houses were built last year. Durin 
the year $4,827,288.01 was raised for school purposes, and $2,444,- 
886.04 was paid for teachers’ services; for the erection of buildings, 
and for the purchase of libraries there was paid $1,253,339.17. 


Tue AGassiz Mussum.—It is thought that the subscriptions for 
the Agassiz Museum at Harvard will soon reach the desired amount 
of $200,000, thus making it possible to draw the $50,000 appro- 
ae by Massachusetts. With this $250,000 new halls are to be 

uilt, new facitilties for instruction are to be provided, and the 
classification and arrangement of the museum is to be carried for- 
ward much further than it was at Agassiz’ death. Eventually all 
the branches of natural history are to have their museums and leet- 
ure rooms on the square near Divinity Hall, where the museum 
stands, and Peabody Ethnological Museum is to be built in the 
same locality. 
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LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF NEBRASKA. 


COUNTY. 
Antelope, 
Adams, 
Buffalo, 
Burt, 
Boone, 
Butler, 
Cass, 
Cheyenne, 


Dawson, 
Fillmore, 
Franklin, 
Furnas, 
Gage, 


Howard, 
Hitchcock, 
Johnson, 
Jefferson, 
Knox, 
Kearney, 
Lancaster, 
Madison, 
Merrick, 
Nuckolle, 
Nemaha, 
Otoe, 
Pawnee, 
Pierce, 
Plat te, 
Polk, 
Richardson, 
Red Willow, 
Sarpy, 
Saline, 
Saunders, 
Seward, 
Stanton, 
Sherman, 
Thayer, 
Valley, 
Washington, 
Webster, 
Wayne, 
York, 


COUNTY SEAT. 
Oakdale, 
Juniata, 
Gibbon, 
Tekamah, 
Hammond, 
Savannah, 
Plattsmouth, 
Sidney, 

St. Helena, 
Sutton, 
Schuyler, 
West Point, 
Dakota City, 
Ponca, 
Fremont, 
Omaha, 
Plum Creek, 
Fairmont, 
Bloomington, 








Beatrice, 
Lambertine, 
Grand Island, 
Orville, 
Orleans, 

St. Paul, 
Culbertson, 
Tecumseh, 
Fairbury, 
Niobrara, 
Lowell, 
Lincoln, 
Norfolk, 
Lone Tree, 
Nelson, 
Brownville, 
Nebraska City, 
Pawnee City, 
Pierce, 
Columbus, 
Osceola, 
Falls City, 
Indiapola, 
Bellevue, 
Pleasant Hill, 
Wahoo, 
Seward, 
Stanton, 
Loup City, 
Hebron, 
North Loup, 
Blair, 

Red Cloud, 
LaPorte, 
York, 


CO. SUP’T. 
. Lowes, 


Lewis M. Howard, 
D. W. Garver, 
James A. Grimison, 
Robert Robb, 
John 8, Orr, 

W. 8. Bates, 
John Cayton, 
Jobn Rush, 

W. H. Sengel, 
John Dempster, 
C. B. Childs, 
Thaddeus V, Clark, 
J. R. Little, 
Loving Gaffy, 
John D. Hayes, 

J. T. Price, 

H. M. Luce, 

H. N. Smith, 
Daniel Murphy, 
W. Wightman, 
E. J. Fulford, 

B. Davis, 

F. P. Hallowell, 
A: G. Scott, 

F. A. Cogswell, 
Charles E. Mead, 
. B. Nesbitt, 

* W. Pearson, 

. K. Raymond, 
obn M. Osborn, 

. H. Frady, 

has. A. Speice, 
mes Bell, 

. M. Williams, 

. B. Nettleton, 
D. W. McFarland, 
James McCreedy, 
C. M. Whitney, 
George B. France, 
F. A. Frost 

H. A, Gladding, 
W. H. Barger, 

A. Terry, 

Charles Cross, 

H, 8. Kaley, 

R. B. Crawford, 
T. A. Parkinson, 


eeshys 


Orie 


ADDRESS. 
Oakdale. 
Juniata, 
Gibbon. 
Tekamah, 
Albion. 
Savannah. 
Plattsmouth. 
Sidney. 
Green Island. 
Fairfield. 
Schuyler. 
DeWitt. 
Dakota City. 
lona, 
Pebble Creek, 
Douglas. 
Plum Creek. 
Ohiowa. 
Riverton. 
Arapahve. 
Beatrice, 
Lambertine. 
Grand Island. 
Lincoln Valley. 
Republican City. 
St. Paul. 
Culbertson. 
Tecumseh. 
Fairbury. 
Creighton. 
Lowell. 
Lincoln. 
Madison. 
Lone Tree. 
Nelson, 
Brownville. 
Nebraska City. 
Pawnee City. 
Pierce. 
Columbu. 
Bellville.s 
Salem. 
Indianola. 
Plattford. 
Pleasant Hill, 
Cedar Bluffs. 
Milford. 
poe 

oup City. 
Hebron. ’ 
North Loup- 
Herman, 
Red Cloud. 
Taffe, 
York. 





Fr LITERATURE. 





souLe & CaMPBELL’s Pronouncine HanpBOOK, though an excellent 
little book of its kind, contains some errors, Under extant it says “‘ Ex- 
tant, not ex-tant.” But both Webster and Worcester give it ex-tant. In 
the Introduction, the sound of a in fare is given as long e, which is evidently 
a typographical error. The editors evidently have opinions of their own, 
and in some cases they carry their personal preferences so far as to oppose 
them, partially at least, to the standard authorities—Webster and Worces- 
ter. For instance, we find “ Glas’-i-er, not gla’-seer.” Yet Webster gives 
both. Again, ‘‘Gardn, not gar’-den.” But Worcester gives both. As be- 
tween Webster and Worcester there is room for choice, since both have their 
adherents among cultivated speakers, and we do not see how a pronuncia- 
tion can be adjudged incorrect if it is allowed by either of these authorities- 


Scribner’s for April opens with a charming illustration of “The Proud 
Lady of Stavoren,” a poem by Elizabeth Akers Allen. There are besides 
a number of other interesting and profitable articles, among the most impor- 
tant of which are ‘‘ Chats About German Parliaments,” by Prof. Wells, the 
first paper of Col. Waring’s “‘Farmer’s Vacation” series, and also the first of 
a series of illustrated papers on American cities, by Edw. King, the subject 
this month being Baltimore, which he styles “ The Liverpool of America;” 
Mr. Rideing’s article on “Death-Dealing Trades,” and “ The Shakespeare- 
Bacon Controversey,” by E. O. Vaile. The Editorial Departments are 
unsually well-filled. 


THE April number of The Republic opens with an able review of the la- 
bors and achievements of Hon, Z. Chandler during his eighteen years ser- 
vice as United States Senator. As a historical review it unfolds many im- 
portant and hitherto unwritten events the in history of the war and the 
struggle for the perpetuity of the Union. This is followed by an attractive 
list of other articles on political, historical, and governmental subjects, mak- 
inga valuable number. Terms, $2ayear. (Republic Publishing Company, 
Washington, D. C.) 

Parton’s “Caricatures of the Reformation,” “American Humor,” by 
“Sunset” Cox, “The Stone Age in Europe,” and Mr, Wells’ sixth paper 
on “The First Century of the Republic,” are the most attractive articles in 
Harper’s Magazine for April. But however good the leading articles, we 
value Harper’s most highly for its fnll and ably-conducted Departments : 
Easy Chair, Drawer, and Literary, Scientific, and Historical Records. They 
cover a wide field and are rich with good things every month. 











PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S Agency :—Cornell’s Coangtio: Youman’s 
Botany ; Krusi’s Drawing; Youman’s Chemistry ; Nicholson’s Zoology and 
Geology; Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy, U. 8. History, and English 
Grammar; Harkness’ Latin, &c. 

novtf] C. BECKINGTON, Ag’t, Des Moines, Iowa. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO April 1.—F, M. Williams for P. P. Welty, 
Mound City, Mo., and J. M. Linch, Humboldt, $3.00 John Allan, Alda, 


$).50, Mrs. C. M. Nay, Cambridgeport, Mass., $2.00, O. D. Howe, Table 
Rock, $1.50. 














Japanese Peas, 200 Bushels Per Acre. 


Agents Wanted! Something New! Farmers & Gardeners Read! 


To Peas have recently been brought to this country from Japan, and prove 
to be the finest known for Table use or for Stock, They grow in the form of 
a bush from 3 to 5 feet high and do not require sticking. ey yield from one 
quart to a gallon of Peas per bush, A package that will produce from 5 to 
bushels of Peas, with circulars giving terms to agents, and fuil directions as to 
time and manner of planting, will be sent, prepaid, to any one desiring to act as 
Agent, on receipt of 50 cents. The seed offer is FRESH and GENUINE, this 
year’s production. Now is the time to order so you may be prepared for early 
planting, Address, L. L. OSNEN'T, Cleveland, Tennessee. 
Testimonials.—We have cultivated the Japanese Peas the t season on a 
small scale, and we are convinced they are a perfect success, eir yield was 
enormous. For the table and for stock they are unsurpassed by any other pea. 
They grow well on thin land and are bound to be a No. 1 fertilizer. 
A.J. WHITE, Trustee, Bradley County. 
A. E. BLUNT, P. M., Cleveland, Tenn. 
I have cultivated the Japanese Pea the past year and raised them at the rate of 
20 bushels to the acre. The bloom excels buckwheat for bees. 
feb3t) . E. HARDWICK, J. P., Bradley County. 


WHEELOCK & PALMER, 


—DEALERS IN— 


School Books, Stationery & Notions. 


ALSO GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
BEATRICE, - - - NEBRASKA. 


BEATRICE CLOTHING EMPORIUM! 


J. BUCHANAN & SON, Proprs. 


Special Rates to Teachers & Clergy 


A Complete stock of Men, Youths and Boys’ Clothing, Hats and Oa 
Boots and Shoes, Gent}emen’s Furnishing, Good Trunks, Valises, 

















“The Way to Wealth, if you desire it, is as plain as the way to 
Market.??—FRANELIN, 


AGENTS WANTED (+o Canvass in every County 

in Nebraska for the new book “SUCCESS IN BUSINESS,” or 

MON Hw This country has money for eyerybody. Money 
in TRADE, in the Mitt, in Mines, on the Farm, in 


AND the Garden, in Wheat, in Corn, in Stock, in Poultry. 
=x oO We This book shows how Business Men, Farmers, Work- 


ingmen, Young Men and Women, all may get, save, 

M A KE IT loan and use it. Just the book needed, and .will sell 
e fast. Address for circulars and terms, J. C. Mce 

CURDY & CUW., (Successors to Zeigler & McCurdy) 180 W. Fourth 8t., Cincin- 
nati,O.; Fifth Avenue & Adams 8t., Chicago, Ill.; 620 Olive St,, St. Louis, Mo. 
N. B.—Tue Peor.e’s STANDARD EDITION oF THE HoLy B1BLE, published by us, 


is the finest, a. and best; Agents make from $50 to $80 per month selling 
it with other books, without extra expense, [aprét 


Kiddle naSchem’s 


Cyclopedia of Education 


a 1 o. stant will be published by E. Steiger. 
Educational Publications. 


Particular attention is invited to Ahn-Henn’s German Series, Ahn-Henn’s French 
Series, and Reffelt's Readers, the excellence of which is signally attested by 








German 
their extensive introduction (without the aid of any Agents) into the Public Schools of New 


York, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Hartford, Rochester, and over 60 other 
“ities—a!so to Douai’s Rational Readers, Reffelt’s Arithmetics, Schedler’s Globes and 
Maps, and to Kindergarten Literature and Kindergarten Gi, 
Books a specialty. Large stock on hand. Catalogues sent free. 
No Agents in the field, E. Steiger, 22 & 24 F: rt Str., New Yoru, 


Midland Pacific R. R. 


“an, station. Som 
505pm 930am Neb. City 450Pm 200PM 
957 Summit 135 
1010 Delaware 123 
10 20 Dunbar 115 
10 45 Arlington 12 59 
1115 Syracuse 12 36 
12 00. nadilla 12 00 
1235 Palmyra 11 40 
115 Bennet 11 20 
Cheney Sta 11 02 
State Prison 10 42 
Lincoln 10 35 
Woodlawn 10 05 
Malcom 948 
510 Germantown 900 925 
10 15 540 Seward 8 30 9 00 
The time given above is that of Lincoln, 
being 37 minutes slower than that of Chicago. 
The distance between Nebraska City and 
Lincoln is 57 miles. 


J. N. CONVERSE, Sup’t. 
M. A. SHowers, Train Master. 
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GET THE BAST, 
WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


{0,000 Words and Meanings not in other dictionaries. 
3,000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. Price, $12, 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EXTANT.” —London Quarterly Review, Oct., 1873, 
- A National Standard. The authority in the Government Printing Office at Wash. 
ington, and supplied by the Government to every pupil at West Point, 
Gov't PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, April 23, 1873, 

_  Webster’s Dictionary is the Standard authority for printing in this Office, and has been 
for the last fo w years.—A. M. CLAPP, Congressional Printer. 

_. [Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Geo, P. Marsh, Halleck, 
Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the best Ameri- 
can a’ d European scholars. 

_. A necessity fur every intelligent family, student, teacher, and professional man. What 
i.ibrary is complete without the best English Dictionary ? 


RECENT TESTIMONY. 


We have already published such varied, emphatic, and numerous testimonials as to the 
merits of Webster’s Dictionary, from distinguished sources, and both hemispheres, that we 
lave not deemed it necessary to publish largely from those of a like character we are con- 
stantly receiving. We however present the following, quite recent, as representing differ. 
«ut localities and varied interests :-— 





SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, January 28, 1875, 
WeEnsTER’s DICTIONARY Is THE STANDARD IN ILLINOIS.—8. M. ETTER, State Sup't Pub- 
lic Instruction. 
Mr. Ho.yoxe Sem., Souta Hapiey, Masgs., Feb. 27, 1875. 
Webster’s Dictionary is now our Standard. It is a whole Library in itself. It isa 
mine whose treasures I so like to explore, that when I go to it for a word, Iam constantly 
lingering to study it, Jts Definitions and word histories are marvels ef thoroughness and accr 
racy.—J ULIA E. WARD, Principal. 
Sr. Francis XavIER CoLueceE [R. C.] New York, March 1, 1875. 
The “ Unabridged” as it now stands has norival, It is the greatest work of the kind 
ever published in the English Language. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say thatg100,- 
000,000 of people are your debtors. The improvements are as vast as the original under. 
taking was stupendous.—_JOHN O’KANE MURRAY, Prof. Eng. Language and Literature. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, GETTYSBURG, Pa., Jan. 28, 1875. 
Webster is considered the standard authority on disputed points.—Prof. J. A. SINGMASTER. 


A NEW FEATURE. 


To the 8000 ILLUsTRATIONS heretofore in Webster’s Unabridged we have recently 
added four pages of COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, engraved expressly for the work 
at large expense. Also WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engrayings. Price, $5, 


THE NATIONAL AUTHORITY. PROOF--20 TO1. 


The saies of Webster’s Dictionaries pes the country in 1873 were 20 times as 
large as the sales cf any other Dictionaries. In proof will be sent to any person on appli- 
cation, the statements of more than 100 booksellers from eyery section of the country. 

tar" If “ usage is the law of language ” what stronger proof is possible than the above, 
Webster is the usage, and hence the standard, of the American people, and what more 
important to educators, than that Readers and other text books should conform to the 
National Standard ? 


Published by G. & C. MEBRIAM, Springfield, Mass. Sold by all Booksellers, 





Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, 204 Engravings. 
yes Common School ‘6 274 - 
o High School ba 297 - 
“6 Academic we 344 * 
6 Counting House “ with numerous illustra- 
tions and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere. 


Yo vlished by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., New York. 











The Nebraska State Normal School, 
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Three courses, fell corps of texehers, New, Building we leted, Boarding Hall 

refitted, with furnished rooms for ore Expenses light. For catalogues or oe 

formation, address ‘Bey, A.. FREEMAN, D. D., Principal. ; 


THE NEW. YORK TRIBUNE. 


eee Leading American Newsnaeh: 12 paractiy 


Daily, $108 year. Semi-Weekly, $3,, ‘Weekly, $2. 

Postage Free to the Subseriber. Specimen ésand Advertising Rates 
Free; : Weekly in clubs of 80, or, more, ‘only $1.00, | tage paid. Address Tus 
EMPL New York. ° vidsobfeb 


“Mein, women, a salah we have: just’ east ‘you, 
“need. Our 9x11. Mounted Chromen aay maytag 
+ mar th MT ns: erties “4 struck out yesterday, and by. ine ee Berd 
fout hours ‘aleared si. } tre her profits for the oren: n, 28 $5: agri 
yesterday u toaoelock a i Arce! $7.50. rove begens ree argent Pei “ 

. ayent ordered 6,600 of these ahraaosta 1t Taw d days.’ Wehave 
‘finest assortment in the United ‘States :- hundreds of choice, sul 

which to select. ‘Ve will send you'én assorted 100 of the bestselling aeP 

on receipt of $65 ;. Send in your ofders or give us a call. Samples; ARON 











or hy for $1.00. BOST: TON FRAME AND CHRO 
P. O. Box 2662 292 Washington 8t , Boston, 1 


ITT? 


DVERTISING : Cheap: | Systematic. —All persons who 

A ye contracts with cil ss ert for the insertion Ot Siri na 
ts té Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 41 Park Row, New York, for their PAM- 

stn 'y-seventh edition) ae a lists of over 2, 000 a is and 





im: tes, showing the cost, advertisements taken for leading papers in many 

eos t atrem. a reiethtaa  The rte rates, GET THE BOOK. _{febly | 
" areas *t syede 
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THE NEBRASKA TEACHER. 


_ PREMIUMS FOR 1875. 








’ We have made arrangements to give our subscribers forthe coming year 
much more valuable and: useful premiums than ever before, but as they are 
very costiy, we can only give them to clubs of five of more. But this need 
not prevent any enterprising teacher from obtaining at least a 3-inch Globe. 
Four subscribers can be obtained by a little effort in almost any district. 
The teacher and the school board will make tip the club, and if the teacher 
is in earnest about it, the others-will. not refuse to subscribe when it is 
known that by so doing they can obtaiw forthe school so valuable a piece 
of apparatus asa Glébe. These Globes ate purchased from standard dealers, 
and are iillof the véry best inaniafactire. Oar list.of premiums is as follows : 
For 4 subseribers at $1.50 each;a3-itieh School Globe, Price, $ 1.25 

ade hres, “ -§%.- 5-inch School Globe, " 2 95 

18 “6 i aT eas W orcester’s Quarto Diet’ary, “ 10 00 

“200-5 | “« -S58W.ebster’s Unabridged =“ ---- F200 

Or, if preferred, we will give in place of the 3-inch Globe, a Bound Vol- 
ume of ihe TEACHER for 1874; and in place of the 5-ineh Globe, Bound 
Volumes for-both 1873 and 1874. Or, we will take clubs of 12 or more 
without premiumis, at $1.25 éach. 


“CLUB ‘RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS: 


i 


Regular With 
Fehr. ; ‘ Price 

#4 75 Home and Sehool, $1 50 
Herald of Health, 2 00 
Educational Yeur Book, 1 25 
Literary Miscellany, 

Lippincott’s Magazine, 

International Review, 

Nat. Teachers’ Monthly, 

U. 8. Official Postal Guide, 1 50 

Am. Law Times and Reports, 6 00 

New England Jour. of Ed. 3 00 

Am. Educational Cyclopedia2 00 
Galaxy, 4 00 f 
Schermerhorn’s Ed’! Annual,1 50 = 2 50 


y 
y 


BSsessssss} 


Atiantic Monthly, 
Harpers’ Monthly, 
Harpers’ Weekly, 
Harpers’ Bazar (weekly), 
Illinois Schoolmaster, 
Michigan Teacher 
National Teacher, 
Popular Science Monthly, 
New York Ed’! Journal, 
Nat, Sunday School Teacher, 
Scribner’s Monthly (postp’d), 
St. Nicholas (post paid), 
Iowa School Journal, - 
Indiana School Journal, 
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C. B. PALMER, Ed. and Pub., 


BEATRICE, NEB. 


$5 to $20 per day. Agents wanted, All classes of working people of 
both sexes, young and old, make more money at work for us, 


in their own localities, during their spare moments, or all the time, than at any- 
thing else. We ofler employment that will pay handsomely for every hour’s work. 
Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free,. Send us your address at once. Don’t de- 
lay. Now isthe time, Don’t look for work or business elsewhere until you haye 
learned what we offer. G. STINSON & CO., Portlant, Maine. [febly 











AP is TO Ws 


AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA, 


NEW REVI 


ED EDITION. 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject. 


Printed from new’ type 


and illustrated with Several Thousand Engravings end Maps. 


fPIHE work originally published under the 

title of The New American Cyclopedia was 
completed in 1863, since which time the wide 
circulation which it has attained in all parts 
of the United States, and the signal develop- 
ments which have taken place in every 
branch of science, literature, and art, have 
induced the editors and publishers to submit 
it to an exact and thorongh revision, and to 
issue a new edition entitled ‘The American 
Cyclopedia 

Within the last ten years the progress of 
discovery in every department of knowledge 
has made anew work of reference an imper- 
ative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept 
pace with the discoveries of science, and 
their fruitful application to the industrial and 
aseful arts and the convenience and retine- 
ment of social life. Great wars and conse- 
quent revolutions have occurred, involving 
national changes of peculiar moment. The 
civil war of our own country, which was at 
its height when the last volume of the olé 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and 
a new course of commercial and industrial 
activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowl- 
edge have been made by the indefatigable 
explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last 
decade, with the natura) result of the lapse 
of time, have brought into public view a 
multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives eve ry 
one is curious to know the particulars. Great 
battles have been fought and important 
sciges maintained, of which the details are 
as yet preserved only in the newspapers or 
in the transient publications of the day, but 
which ought now to take their place in per- 
manent and authentie history. 

In preparing the present edition for the 
press, it has accordingly been the aim of the 
editors to bring down the information to the 
latest, possible dates, and to furnish an accu- 
rate account of the most recent discoveries 
m science, of every fresh production of liter- 
ature,and of the newest inventions in the 
practical arts, as well as to give a succinét 
and original record of the progress of politi- 
cal and historical events. 

The work has been begun after jong and 
earefaul preliminary labor, and with the most 








ample resourees for 
cessful termination. 

None of the original stereotype p!ates 
have been used, but every page has been 
printed on new type, forming in fact a new 
Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pe- 
cuniary expenditure, and with such iinprove 
ments in its composition as have been sug- 
gested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introdueed for 
the first time in the present edition, have 
been added not for the sake of pic: orial effect, 
but to give greater lucidity and force to the 
explanations in the text. They embrace «ll 
branches of scienee and natural history, and 
depict the most famous and remarkable fea- 
tures of scenery, architecture, and art, as 
well as the various processes of mechanics 
and manufactures. Although intended for 
instruction rather than embellishment, no 
ptins have been spared to insure their ar- 
tistic exeellenee ; the cost of their execution 
is enormous, and it is believed they will find 
a weleome reception os an admirable feature 
of the Cyclopedia, and worthy of its high 
character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, pay- 
able on delivery of each yolume, It will be 
completed in sixteen large octavo volumes- 
each containing about 800 pages, fully illus 
trated with several thousand Wood Engrav- 
ings, a: d with numerous colored Lithograph- 
ic Maps, 


carrying it on te a sue- 


Price and Style of Binding. 


In extra Cloth, per vol., 

In Library Leather, per vol, 

In Halt Turkey Morocco, per vol., 
In Haif Russia extra gilt, per vol., 
In Eull Morocco antique, gilt edges, 
In Full Russia. per vol., 


$5 00 
$6.00 
$7.00 
$3.00 
do, $10.00 
$10.00 


Sueceeding 
be issued 


Eight volumes now ready. 
volumes, until completion, will 
once in two months. 

*.* Specimen pages of the American Cyclo 
pedia, showing type, illustrations, ete , will 
be sent gratis on application, 

First Class Canvassicg Agents Wanted. 

Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


nov6m | 


549 and 551 Broadway;:New York. 





